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Some  Reflections  on  the  Jesuit  Commitment 

by 

Vincent  J.  0f Flaherty,  S.J. 
Master  of  Novices 
Missouri  Province 

A  painful  fact  of  life  in  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  our  day  is,  to 
quote  Father  Arrupe,  that  "In  general  one  can  say  that  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  the  number  of  those  leaving  the  Society  is  increasing.   The 
phenomenon  should  bring  us  to  reflect  on  the  cause  of  this  in- 
crease..."   Certainly,  this  fact  would  indicate  that  a  number  of  Jesu- 
its are  experiencing  something  of  a  crisis,  or  are  at  least  asking 
some  searching  questions,  about  the  commitment  they  have  made  to  the 
Society.   Crises  and  searching  questions,  even  though  they  entail 
anxiety,  suffering,  and  risk,  are  not  necessarily  unhealthy.  They 
bring  one  back  to  the  fundamentals  of  his  vocation,  which  can  tend  to 
get  lost  in  the  fast  pace  of  contemporary  Jesuit  life  and  work,  and  also 
in  the  confusion  of  the  age. 

This  paper  will  be  an  attempt  to  offer  some  reflections  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Jesuit  commitment  which  it  is  hoped  will  serve  other  Jesuits  in 
their  reflections  on  their  own  commitment. 

In  the  following  pages  the  many  challenges  which  confront  Jesuit 
commitment  in  our  day  will  be  surveyed.   Some  reasons  for  a  Jesuit's  nev- 
er having  committed  himself  in  the  first  place  will  be  discussed.   The 
question  whether  commitment  to  the  Society,  as  this  was  envisioned  by  the 
first  Jesuits,  is  possible  or  justifiable  in  our  day  will  be  approached 
from  the  standpoint  of  young  men  who  are  entering  the  Society  today. 
Finally,  some  reflections  will  be  offered  on  the  inevitability  of  crisis 
in  the  Jesuit  commitment,  and  also  on  the  light  which  the  experience  of 
Christ  in  facing  the  consequences  of  his  own  commitment  can  throw  on  the 
problem. 

A  saying  of  Jesus  Christ  will  serve  as  the  reference  point  for  the 
reflections  to  be  made.   For  the  Jesuit,  the  words  are  crucial  in  their 
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significance,  simply  because  he  professes  to  undertake  the  Christian 
life  seriously.   "For  anyone  who  wants  to  save  his  life  will  lose  it; 
but  anyone  who  loses  his  life  for  my  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Gos- 
pel, will  save  it"  (Mark  8:34). 

I.  For  Christ  and  his  Kingdom?  -  the  challenge 

When  Ignatius  of  Loyola  and  his  first  companions  formulated  their 
conception  of  the  Jesuit  commitment,  they  drew  upon  a  common  understand- 
ing of  the  sort  of  faith-experience  which  was  meant  to  underlie  the  com- 
mitment. They  had  arrived  at  agreement  concerning  the  nature  of  their 
Society  and  its  goals.  And  they  were  convinced  that  a  man  can  arrive 
at  a  moment  in  his  life  when  he  can  commit  himself  definitively  to  the 
service  of  God  in  a  religious  order  within  the  Church  such  as  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesus. 

However,  more  than  four  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  early 
Jesuits1  formulation  of  this  conception.   In  fact,  most  of  the  four  hun- 
dred years  seem  to  have  been  leapt  over  in  the  past  decade.  For  within 
that  time  serious  challenges  have  arisen  concerning  nearly  every  aspect 
of  the  traditional  vision  of  commitment  to  the  Society.   Of  course,  the 
vision  had  always  been  challenged.  But  the  challenger  today  is  no  long- 
er the  to-be-expected,  predictable  adversary.  He  may  be  the  sort  of 
person  with  whom  the  Jesuit  deals  daily,  a  Catholic,  a  fellow  Jesuit. 
He  is  good-willed,  learned,  sometimes  prestigious,  gracious,  concerned 
for  the  world,  committed  to  it.   Sometimes,  the  Jesuit  finds  that  he  him- 
self is  the  challenger. 

A.  The  challenge  to  the  traditional  faith-experience 
Jesuits  may  be  finding  that  the  sort  of  faith-experience  which,  so 
they  were  taught,  should  underlie  the  Jesuit  commitment  is  being  chal- 
lenged.  Of  course,  the  Christian,  the  Jesuit,  knows  that  faith  is  never 
something  to  be  taken  for  granted,  knows  that  he  is  never,  once  for  all, 
established  in  the  serene,  static  possession  of  some  unassailable  abso- 
lute called  "faith."  As  Karl  Rahner  has  said,  "Atheism  is  a  perpetual 

2 
temptation  of  the  theist,  a  'situation1  of  our  faith."   Even  the  believ- 
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ing  Christian  knows  that  he  must,  with  the  man  in  the  Gospel,  pray,  "I 
have  faith;  help  me  where  faith  falls  short"  (Mark  9:24).  He  knows  that 
faith  is  a  gift  from  God  incessantly  rescuing  man  from  his  doubts,  dark- 
ness, and  inclination  toward  chaos  and  meaninglessness. 

But  there  is  much  "in  the  air"  today  to  cause  many  Christians  —  and 
therefore,  perhaps,  some  Jesuits  —  to  feel  that  what  they  understood  by 
their  faith  is  extraordinarily  threatened.  And  in  the  milieu  in  which 
the  contemporary  Jesuit  moves  he  may,  with  unsettling  frequency,  be 
brought  up  against  challenges  to  his  faith.  He  hears  tell  of,  or  is  him- 
self directly  confronted  with,  the  remark  reputedly  made  in  a  seminar 
by  some  well-known  theologian  or  Scripture  scholar,  the  question  from  the 
floor  at  a  lecture,  the  book  review  in  a  periodical,  the  conversation  at 
some  party,  the  written  apologia  of  a  recently-departed  Jesuit.  Every- 
where he  turns,  it  seems,  questions  are  being  raised  which  may  deeply 
trouble  the  individual  Jesuit  both  because  of  their  source  and  their 
thrust. 

Did  a  man  named  Jesus  of  Nazareth  really  rise  from  the  dead,  at  least 
in  a  sense  at  all  resembling  the  traditional  notion  of  the  Resurrection? 
Is  not,  perhaps,  any  such  thing  as  an  "intimate  personal  relationship" 
between  the  believer  and  Christ  actually  an  adult  version  of  a  child's 
tendency  to  make  up  an  imaginary  playmate,  a  sort  of  Elwood  Dowd-Harvey 
arrangement  which  a  man  uses  to  escape  the  painful  realities  of  the  real 
world  and  responsible  involvement  in  the  world  with  and  for  real  men? 

Do  the  Gospels  truly  put  us  in  touch  with  a  real  man,  with  an  actual 
life,  with  actual  words  and  deeds?  Or  do  they,  instead,  present  us  with 
a  myth,  a  beautiful  myth,  a  myth  which  casts  incomparably  bright  light 
on  some  of  the  basic  truths  about  man,  but  with  very  questionable  claim 
to  historicity?  Is  there  actually  such  a  reality  as  personal  salvation, 
as  "the  life  of  the  world  to  come,"  as  heaven,  not  to  mention  hell? 

Is  Christianity  all  that  unique  and  privileged  among  the  great  world 
religions?  And  can  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  rightfully  arrogate  to  it- 
self the  title  of  "one  true  Church"  in  contrast  to  other  Christian 
Churches?  And  are  the  office  and  authority  of  the  papacy  really  of  di- 
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vine  institution? 

Further,  the  very  words  and  concepts,  including  that  of  God,  which 
have  traditionally  been  used  in  the  expression  of  the  Catholic  faith  — 
are  they  any  longer  relevant,  meaningful,  possible  in  the  world  today? 

These  questions  certainly  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  Jesuit  commit- 
ment as  Ignatius  envisioned  it  and  as  it  has  historically  been  presented 
to  Jesuits.  For  such  assertions  as,  for  example,  that  Jesus  Christ  rose 
from  the  dead,  that  there  is  an  essential  continuity  between  the  Jesus 
of  history  and  the  Christ  of  faith,  that  a  living,  personal  relationship 
is  possible  between  Christ  and  his  follower,  that  man  is  called  to  authen- 
tic life  beyond  and  after  this  life,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
uniquely  possesses  the  "fulness  of  grace  and  truth, "^  that  the  pope  is 
the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth  —  such  assertions  are  fundamental  to  the 
traditional  concept  of  the  faith- experience  on  which  commitment  to  the 
Society  has  been  grounded.  And  an  individual  Jesuit  who  finds  his  faith 
severely  tested  by  the  challenges  being  directed  at  it  will  find  his  com- 
mitment to  the  Society  called  equally  in  question, 

A  more  subtle  threat  to  the  faith  on  which  a  Jesuit* s  commitment  to 

the  Society  is  grounded  is  the  powerful  force  of  secularism  abroad  in 

the  world,  and  even  among  Christians,  in  our  day.  Father  Rene  Voillaume 

has  given  this  interpretation  of  the  problem* 

Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of  the  present  world,  owing  to 
the  conditions  under  which  it  lives,  than  the  way  it  is  turning 
toward  the  building  of  a  new  world,  and  a  new  world  with  a  purely 
earthly  horizon  and  outlook.  Faiths  and  beliefs  of  many  descrip- 
tions are  now  centered  upon  man.  The  atmosphere  generated  by  the 
verious  sorts  of  atheistic  materialism  is  becoming  more  and  more 
penetrating.  I  think  there  are  few  instances  in  history  where  man 
has  lost  the  sense  of  God  -  or  rather  the  sense  of  a  personal,  liv- 
ing God  transcendent  to  everything  created  -  to  such  a  point.  They 
seem  to  be  seeking  the  absolute,  not  where  it  is,  that  is  in  the 
divinity,  but  through  and  in  man,  or  through  and  in  the  evolution 
of  the  world  -  except  where  they  are  content  with  reducing  it  to 
the  worlds  mere  forward  movement  in  time. 

The  whole  deeper  mentality  of  the  younger  generation  of  Christians 
in  certain  countries  is  influenced  by  this  moral  climate,  and  the 
tendency  that  prevails  in  their  Christianity  is  for  it  to  accomplish 
itself  solely  in  a  new  awareness  of  the  laws  of  a  total  human  broth- 
erhood ...  It  is  through  man  that  they  prefer  to  go  to  Christ,  be- 
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cause  they  wish  above  all  to  realize,  and  fulfill  to  the  utmost,  the 
aspirations  of  the  modern  world  for  unity  and  peace. 

Without  realizing  that  it  has  happened,  a  Jesuit  in  our  time  may 
have  become  quite  secularistic  in  his  outlook.   That  is  to  say,  he  may 
have  become  so  preoccupied  with  the  world  (or  with  his  professional  aca- 
demic world) ,  with  the  tremendous  problems  facing  contemporary  mankind, 
with  the  infinity  of  things  to  be  done  here  and  now,  with  man's  aspira- 
tions this  side  of  death,  that  God  has,  in  fact,  simply  ceased  to  matter 
much  or  to  be  of  much  interest  in  His  own  right.   Other  results  soon  fol- 
low. For  example,  prayer  seems  to  be  a  waste  of  valuable  time,  or  "eter- 
nal life"  seems  a  distant  mirage  compared  to  life  on  this  earth  to  be 
shared  with  the  human  brotherhood,  to  be  made  more  livable,  more  human, 
to  be  enjoyed  and  experienced  to  the  full. 

But  the  Jesuit  commitment  has  traditionally  been  based  upon  a  faith- 
experience.   This  positively  affirms  man's  radical  responsibility  to  and 
for  the  world;  and  it  further  insists  that  man  also  has  a  radical  respon- 
sibility to  a  personal,  living  God  who  is  to  be  praised,  reverenced,  and 
served,  that  a  man  is  to  be  united  with  God  even  in  his  activity,  and  that 
salvation  transcends  well-being  on  this  earth. 

Any  stance,  therefore,  which  would  restrict  a  man's  horizon  to  this 
life  and  to  strictly  secular  concerns  would  render  impossible  the  sort  of 
faith  response  on  which  Ignatius  and  the  first  Jesuits  intended  the  Jesuit 
commitment  to  be  founded. 

B.   The  challenge  concerning  the  original  goal  and  nature  of  the 
Society 

Because  of  prevalent  contemporary  ideas  concerning  man,  current  dis- 
cussion, thinking,  and  writing  about  religious  life,  and  the  problems  and 
opportunities  present  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  our  times,  certain  basic 
questions  are  confronting  Jesuits  with  respect  to  the  goal  and  nature  of 
the  Society  as  these  were  understood  by  the  Society's  founders. 

Is  the  Society  of  Jesus  evolving  into  something  Ignatius  and  his  first 
followers  never  intended  it  to  be?  Is  the  contemporary  Society  the  kind 
of  force  and  movement  in  the  world  and  the  Church  which  Ignatius  founded 
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it  to  be,  or  has  it  betrayed  his  original  vision?  Is  the  Society,  such 
as  Ignatius  conceived  it,  capable  of  responding  to  the  needs,  the  aspira- 
tions, the  nature  of  modern  man? 

It  is  possible  that  a  Jesuit  may  find  himself  thinking  that  the  So- 
ciety is  rapidly  becoming  an  entity  essentially  different  from  the  one  he 
joined  and  which  he  had  considered  to  be  the  faithful  continuation  of  the 
Ignatian  conception. 

Certainly,  obedience  loomed  large  in  Ignatius*  vision  of  the  Society, 
obedience  of  the  will  and  understanding,  even  "blind  obedience •"  Now, 
the  Jesuit  may  find  himself  thinking,  permissiveness  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  Jesuit  priests  are  asked  what  jobs  they  want.  Apostolates  must 
sink  or  swim  according  to  a  principle  of  attraction.  Scholastics  tell 
superiors  what  careers  they  wish  to  embark  upon,  where  they  want  to  take 
studies.   Superiors  often  seem  to  have  relinquished  their  authority,  usu- 
ally into  the  hands  of  the  young. 

The  Jesuit  troubled  by  the  fear  that  the  Society  is  no  longer  what 
Ignatius  founded  and  he  committed  himself  to  may  be  disturbed  by  the 
revolution  in  life-style  taking  place  in  Jesuit  communities.   Structure 
is  gone.  Jesuits  come,  go,  eat,  sleep,  recreate,  pray  when  and  as  and  if 
they  please.  Just  about  any  sort  of  dress  seems  allowed,  along  with  beards 
and  mustaches  of  various  sorts.   Scholastics  have  money  at  their  disposal 
and  spend  it  at  theatres  and  pizza  parlors.  They  live  in  small  commun- 
ities with  little,  if  any,  supervision.  They  hitchhike  all  over  the 
country  on  vacations.  Not  even  the  novitiate  is  safe. 

If  the  Jesuit  is  told  that  none  of  these  challenges  the  Society's 
essence,  he  counters,  at  least  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  thoughts,  that  a 
long  and  venerable  tradition  is  being  abandoned,  a  tradition  out  of  which 
came  great  men,  great  works,  a  tradition  markedly,  uniquely  "Jesuit."  And 
the  question  persists  in  his  mind  and  causes  him  painful  uncertainty  about 
his  own  position  in  the  Society.   Is  this  rapidly  evolving  Society  at  all 
recognizably  the  coxmmii.-'ty  to  which  he  committed  himself,  or  have  all  these 
"non-essential"  changes  actually  added  up  to  an  essential  mutation  which 
has  made  the  Society  something  other  than  the  religious  order  to  which  he 
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gave  his  allegiance? 

Another  Jesuit  may  feel  that  the  Society  has  lost  the  sense  of  com- 
panionship which  was  given  such  emphasis  by  the  first  fathers.  He  feels 
he  has  simply  not  experienced  love,  concern,  support  from  his  fellow  Jesuits. 
He  has  suffered  deeply  from  what  seems  to  him  to  be  the  brutal  loneliness, 
the  impersonality  of  contemporary  Jesuit  community  life,  the  seeming  impos- 
sibility of  forming  relationships  with  other  Jesuits  except  on  the  super- 
ficial level  which  one  might  expect  of  bachelors  who  board  together  in  the 
same  club  and  share  the  paper,  while  otherwise  each  goes  about  minding  his 
own  business.  The  early  Society  seemed  to  be  a  close-knit  band  of  compan- 
ions. Mast  today's  Jesuit  turn  elsewhere  for  the  sort  of  companionship  a 
truly  human  life  demands? 

Another  Jesuit  may  feel  that  the  Society  of  today  is  not  at  all  the 
force  and  movement  in  the  world  and  within  the  Church  that  the  first 
Jesuits  meant  it  to  be  and  that  it  once  was.  He  knows  that  individual 
Jesuits  are  leading  heroic  lives  and  doing  great  work,  almost  in  spite  of 
the  Society.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the  Society  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self living  seems  to  him  to  be  mired  in  a  collective  mediocrity,  serving 
the  middle  and  upper-middle  classes,  clinging  to  its  schools  and  retreat 
houses  and  parishes,  each  province  jealous  for  its  own  institutions  and 
traditions.  He  does  not  find  in  the  Society  of  today  the  mobility  which 
Ignatius  called  for,  which  would  enable  its  men  to  move  out  from  behind 
their  protective  ghettoes  and  go  "anywhere  in  the  world,"  even  down  into 
the  slums  of  their  own  cities,  to  seek  out  and  serve  the  poor,  the  oppressed, 
the  forgotten,  the  deprived,  those  who  really  urgently  need  Christ,  or  at 
least  resolutely  to  apply  its  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  material  resources 
to  the  burning  problems  of  the  day.   This  Jesuit,  too,  asks  whether  the 
Society  has  remained  true  to  its  original  spirit,  whether  what  he  committed 
himself  to  may  be  irretrievably  lost. 

The  problem  for  still  another  Jesuit  may  be  the  Society's  reluctance 
to  face  the  fact  that,  if  it  is  to  function  effectively  in  today's  world, 
it  must  courageously,  resolutely  let  go  of  Ignatius'  conception  of  what 
the  Society  should  be,  or  at  least  some  of  the  elements  of  that  conception. 
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That  conception,  after  all,  was  formulated  in  another  age  and  in  another 
world • 

This  Jesuit  may  have  been  exposed  to  various  attitudes  toward  the 
religious  life  which  are,  again,  "in  the  air"  today  and  which  often  have 
their  source  in  contemporary  notions  concerning  man, 

"If  the  founders  of  apostolic  religious  orders  were  founding  their 
communities  today,"  it  is  sometimes  said,  "they  would  found  secular  in- 
stitutes." The  term  "secular  institute"  may  not  always  be  clear  to  the 
one  using  it  in  this  context.  But  the  statement  probably  means  that 
apostolic  religious  today  must  have  the  right  and  freedom  to  decide  for 
themselves  what  work  they  shall  engage  in,  that  in  secular  institutes 
there  are  no  community  commitments  to  consider  in  deciding  upon  one's 
career.  It  is  said  that  the  individual's  personality  must  develop  accord- 
ing to  his  own  personal  charism,  and  that  the  community  within  the  Church 
to  which  he  belongs  must  help  a  member  to  do  this  with  all  the  means  at 
its  disposal. 

But  irrespective  of  what  a  secular  institute  is,  and  of  whether  the 
Society  is  becoming  or  should  become  a  secular  institute,  a  number  of 
opinions  are  current  in  the  milieu  in  which  a  Jesuit  may  move.  If  correct, 
these  viewpoints  would  seem  to  call  for  some  radical  departures  from  the 
original  Ignatian  conception  of  the  Society.  Human  dignity  and  the  demo- 
cratic character  of  our  age,  a  Jesuit  may  hear,  demand  that  religious  super- 
iors be  only  the  interpreters  and  coordinators  of  their  communities1  wills, 
A  religious,  if  he  is  to  live  in  a  manner  consonant  with  true  maturity, 
must  have  the  free  disposal  of  what  he  earns.  Even  for  a  religious,  a 
woman's  love  —  yes,  an  intimate,  even  exclusive  relationship  with  a 
woman,  with  certain  external  manifestations  —  is  necessary  for  the  un- 
folding of  the  personality. 

The  Jesuit  who  subscribes  to  assertions  such  as  these  is  aware  that 
they  are  not  reconcilable  with  traditional  notions  concerning  the  life  of 
the  vows  in  the  Society.  He  may  be  convinced  that  these  outmoded  notions 
must  be  abandoned  if  the  Society  is  to  survive  and  serve  today's  world. 
He  may  find  himself  exceedingly  frustrated  at  the  Society's  stubborn  re- 
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fusal  to  face  up  to  reality.   If  he  decides  to  remain  in  the  Society  — 
for  instance,  because  of  his  adherence  to  its  apostolic  goals  —  it  will 
have  to  be  on  terms  in  which  he  believes,  according  to  his  own  charism, 
and  with  the  hope  that  the  Society  will  finally  catch  up  with  the  contem- 
porary world  and  with  him  and  others  who  think  as  he  does. 

C.  The  challenge  to  the  Ignatian  understanding  of  religious  cothwH  tment 

According  to  St.  Ignatius  and  traditional  thinking  within  the  Society, 
commitment  to  the  Society  should  be  a  response  to  a  specific  call  from 
God,  a  call  to  the  Society  of  Jesus;  and  the  commitment,  formalized  in 
the  taking  of  vows  at  the  completion  of  the  novitiate,  should  be  defini- 
tive, permanent.  But  this  viewpoint  is  also  being  challenged  in  circles 
in  which  the  American  Jesuit  moves. 

God,  it  is  being  said,  does  not  call  a  man  to  this  or  that  specific 
state  or  way  of  life.  This  would  be  to  limit  manfs  freedom.  And  God 
wants  man,  above  all,  to  be  free,  wants  man  to  choose,  without  the  en- 
cumbrances that  a  specific  call  from  God  would  involve,  what  he  shall 
make  of  his  life,  what  he  shall  become.   God  offers  all  the  possible  ways 
in  which  man  could  live  a  good  human  life  and  says  to  the  man,  "Assume 
the  responsibility  of  taking  your  pick."  Then  he  leaves  the  man  quite 
free  to  make  his  own  choice.  He  does  not  interfere  by  "calling"  a  man  in 
one  particular  direction.  Any  other  state  of  affairs  would  be  unworthy 
both  of  God  and  man. 

The  possibility  of  permanence  and  definitiveness  of  commitment  is 
also  being  challenged  today,  and  it  is  being  challenged  within  Christianity 
and  Catholicism. 

First  of  all,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  even  Ignatius  foresaw  that 
a  man  might,  with  all  honor,  decide  to  leave  the  Society,  after  vows,  and 
embark  upon  a  different  way  of  life,  that  of  the  Carthusians. 5  in  our 
time  new  ways  of  living  the  Christian  life,  such  as  secular  institutes  and 
paracanonical  communities,  are  possible  which  the  Jesuit  may  simply  have 
not  been  aware  of  when  he  took  vows  in  the  Society.   No  commitment  can  be 
so  permanent  and  definitive  as  to  inhibit  God's  sovereign  freedom  to 
confront  man  with  the  completely  unexpected,  utterly  new  possibility. 
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But,  in  addition,  the  very  possibility  of  commitment  is  being  ques- 
tioned. How  can  any  man  know  what  he  will  have  become  in,  say,  ten  years1 
time,  what  he  will  have  learned  about  the  world  and  himself,  whom  he  may 
have  met,  what  circumstances  may  have  completely  altered  his  life?  Commit- 
ments can  at  best  be  provisional.   Otherwise,  the  man  tied  to  the  commit- 
ment may  not  be  at  all  the  man  who  originally  made  it  or  the  world  in  which 
the  man  would  have  to  keep  the  commitment  not  at  all  the  world  in  which  he 
first  embraced  it. 

If  all  of  this  is  so,  then  the  Ignatian  notion  of  commitment  falls. 
If  God  calls  man  not  to  this  or  that  way  of  life,  but  simply  to  the  respon- 
sibility and  exercise  of  freedom,  then  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
"vocation" to  the  Society,  a  response  to  a  particular  call  from  God.  And 
if  man,  as  he  goes  through  life,  cannot  be  bound  by  promises  made  in  the 
past,  particularly  promises  made  in  the  innocence  and  ignorance  with 
regard  to  the  future  and  with  the  inexperience  of  youth,  then  such  defin- 
itive commitments  as  that  of  perpetual  vows  cannot  stand. 

II.  The  need  of  a  life  to  lose 

Their  commitment  to  the  Society  is  a  problem,  a  matter  of  confusion, 
doubt,  questioning,  anxiety  for  a  number  of  Jesuits  at  the  present  time. 
Certainly,  the  possibility,  the  relevancy,  the  underlying  assumptions,  and 
the  terms  of  such  a  commitment  are  being  challenged  on  all  sides. 

But  irrespective  of  these  challenges,  an  individual  Jesuit  may  find 
himself,  perhaps  after  a  number  of  years  in  the  Society,  questioning  whether 
he  ever  really  made  a  commitment  in  the  first  place.  And  the  answer  to 
the  question  may,  in  some  cases,  be  no. 

Father  Arrupe  states  a  stark,  painful  fact  when  he  says  that  "When 

studying  the  reasons  why  people  leave  the  Society,  one  finds  only  too  often 

that  they  should  never  have  been  admitted.""  About  such  cases  he  remarks, 

in  another  context, 

They  are  facts  which,  even  if  we  have  a  serious  obligation  in  charity 
to  prevent  them  with  the  means  that  are  within  our  reach,  it  still 
does  not  seem  humanly  possible  to  avoid  completely. 7 

Later  in  this  letter,  after  having  discussed  some  reasons  for  vocation 

crisis,  he  goes  on  to  say, 
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More  often  I  think  I  can  discern,  in  not  a  few  of  the  uncertainties 
and  discouragements  about  one!s  vocation,  another,  a  more  profound 
cause.   It  is  simply  that  (strange  as  it  may  seem)  a_  real  choice  for 
life  has  not  been  made  -  a  fully  conscious  and  responsible  election, 
capable  of  committing  us  definitively . " 

If  a  step  in  life  taken  by  a  man  is  to  be  a  "real  choice,"  it  must 
be  a  fully  human  act,  therefore  an  act  for  which  the  man  is  truly  respon- 
sible, an  act  which  has  its  "root  in  the  spiritual  center  of  the  person, 

9 
in  insight  and  freedom."   And  a  Jesuit,  after  some  years  in  the  Society, 

may  have  reason  to  doubt  whether  at  the  time  of  his  formal  commitment  to 

the  Society  in  the  taking  of  first  vows,  or  at  any  time  since,  he  has 

actually  chosen  the  Society  with  the  requisite  insight  and  freedom. 

Depth  psychology  has  made  us  aware  that  men  can  act  out  of  motives 
of  which  they  are  really  consciously  unaware,  that  is,  out  of  psychic 
coercion.  And  it  is  possible  that  a  man  can  have  committed  himself  to  the 
Society  apparently  (to  others  and  to  himself)  because,  in  response  to  a 
genuine  faith-experience,  he  decided  freely  to  give  himself  over  to  God's 
service,  but  really,  basically,  for  some  quite  different  motive. 

He  may,  for  instance,  have  been  actually  engaged  in  a  flight  from 
woman,  in  a  flight  from  his  own  sexuality  and  attendant  guilt  feelings. 
He  may,  without  realizing  it,  have  been  seeking  security  with  honor  from 
the  responsibilities  of  ordinary  adult  life  to  which  he  did  not  feel  equal. 
He  may  have  been  attempting  to  run  from  apparently  insoluble  basic  con- 
flicts in  the  life  he  is  attempting  to  leave  behind,  looking  for  a  means 
to  end  his  troubles  once  and  for  all,  in  which  case  religious  life  symbol- 
ically represented  emotional  suicide.  Now,  in  adult  life,  he  may  have, 
with  great  pain,  to  admit  to  himself,  "This  is  really  why  I  came  to  the 
Jesuits;  this  is  why  I  have  stayed." 

Or,  the  Jesuit  may  come  to  realize  in  adult  life  that,  at  the  time  of 
taking  first  vows,  he  was  simply  not  mature  enough  to  make  a  definitive 
commitment  of  his  life.   Somewhere  along  the  line  in  the  intervening  years, 
having  attained  the  requisite  degree  of  maturity,  he  may  have  made  the 
commitment.   Or,  he  may  have  to  face  the  fact  that  he  has  been  drifting, 
from  one  year  to  the  next,  without  ever  having  finally  said  to  himself, 
"Yes,  I  choose  the  Society  for  life."  And  it  may  be  that  he  drifted  pre- 
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cisely  because  he  never  actually  grew  up  sufficiently  in  certain  vital 
areas  of  life  to  be  able  to  make  the  definitive  commitment  with  "in- 
sight and  freedom." 

He  may  have  come  to  the  Society  filled  with  generosity,  captivated 
by  the  ideal  of  serving  Christ  and  full  of  enthusiasm  for  doing  this  in 
the  Society.  But  more  than  generosity  and  enthusiasm  is  called  for.  To 
cite  Father  Arrupe  again: 

The  candidate  who  is  admitted  to  the  novitiate  should  be  sufficiently 
mature  to  make  the  full  Spiritual  Exercises  profitably  and  the  re- 
sponsible election  for  his  whole  life  ...  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, to  examine  carefully  the  candidate's  psychological  and  spiritual 
maturity  .  .  .  Many  generous  young  men  with  talent  and  experience 
might  seem  fit  for  the  Society  without  careful  testing,  but  there  is 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  Quite  a  few  are  enthusiastic  about  our 
spiritual  teaching  when  they  hear  the  theory  of  it,  often  very  finely 
explained,  and  are  fired  by  the  nobility  of  our  mission  to  the  whole 
world,  but  all  this  may  be  abstract  idealism  and  they  may  fail  to 
perceive  the  more  splendid  but  difficult  underlying  realities.  With 
the  impetuosity  of  the  young  they  may  accept  everything  the  Master 
of  Novices  says  but  "they  have  no  roots."  Similar  experiences  con- 
firm the  common  opinion  that  psychological  maturity  comes  later  now 
than  it  did  in  previous  generations.^ 

Father  Arrupe  is  speaking  here  of  young  men  of  today.  But  the  point 
he  is  making  has  validity  for  all  Jesuits.  For  such  a  commitment  as  that 
to  the  Society  a  certain  degree  of  spiritual  and  psychological  maturity  is 
essential.  And  it  is  possible  that  a  Jesuit  who  is  now  thirty  or  forty 
or  fifty  did  not,  when  he  committed  himself  to  the  Society,  have  the  psycho- 
logical maturity  to  make  a  real  choice.  In  fact,  he  may  come  to  see  that 
this  commitment  cut  him  off  from  the  possibility  of  ever  becoming  a 
really  mature  man. 

Father  Rene  Voillaume,  himself  a  religious  superior,  has  observed: 

The  religious  life  .  .  .  can  only  be  undertaken  by  a  fully  adult 
person.  That  is  the  great  difficulty,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all. 
For  what  is  salutary  renouncement  for  an  adult  can  be  harmful  frustra- 
tion for  an  adolescent.   There  are  certain  things,  such  as  the  need 
for  affection,  the  security  of  a  home,  certain  enjoyments  and  above 
all  an  affirmed  need  for  independence  which  a  person  cannot  renounce 
too  soon  without  doing  himself  harm.'''' 

Christ  calls  us  to  lose  our  lives  for  his  sake.  But  this  presupposes 

that  a  man  has  a  life  to  lose,  that  he  has  a  sufficient  sense  of  his  own 
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self-worth  and  of  his  manhood  that  he  perceives  his  offering  of  himself 
to  God  as  something  of  real  value. 

Father  Voillaume  speaks  of  "a  need  for  independence"  and  of  "certain 
enjoyments"  which  cannot  be  renounced  prematurely  in  a  man's  psychological 
growth  without  the  individual  being  harmed.  For  a  particular  man  ever  to 
be  able  to  experience  himself  as  a  man,  and  to  call  himself  a  man,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  have  proved  to  himself  his  ability  to  go  it  alone  in  the 
world  for  awhile,  to  get  a  job  and  hold  it,  to  earn  his  keep,  pay  his  bills, 
make  many  independent  decisions  and  accept  the  consequences  of  them.   If 
such  a  man  has  come  to  the  Society  without  having  successfully  coped  with 
this  sort  of  independence,  a  sort  of  independence  a  religious  is  ordinari- 
ly called  upon  to  renounce,  he  may,  even  in  his  middle  years,  still  be 
unsure  and  unaccepting  of  himself  as  a  grown  man,  still  caught  up  in  a 
sort  of  infantile  rebelliousness  which  makes  true  obedience  impossible, 
still  unable  to  commit  himself  to  anything  because  of  an  unresolved  ques- 
tion about  himself  which  leaves  him  with  no  real  inner  peace  and  resentful 
that  he  has  somehow  been  cheated  out  of  his  manhood. 

To  give  another  illustration  of  the  problem,  an  individual  Jesuit 
may  also  experience  restlessness  and  wondering  which  make  a  firm  commit- 
ment such  as  that  to  the  Society  impossible  if  he  has  not  experienced 
certain  sorts  of  human  love.  For  instance,  one  need  not  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  in  the  course  of  adult  life  "a  woman's  love  of  an  exclusive 
and  externally  manifested  nature  is  necessary  for  the  unfolding  of  the 
personality"  to  accept  the  fact  that  at  least  an  individual  man,  in  order 
to  experience  himself  as  a  man,  must,  in  his  youth  or  somewhere  a  long  the 
line,  have  seen  himself  as  a  man  through  the  eyes  of  a  girl  or  a  woman  who 
loved  him.   If  this  has  not  happened,  the  man  in  question  may  never  have 
felt  secure  enough  in  his  manhood  to  have  been  able  to  offer  it,  with  "in- 
sight and  freedom,"  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  his  Kingdom. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  such  experiences  are  universally  neces- 
sary; that  a  man  cannot,  though  quite  young,  have  made  a  "real  choice"  in 
committing  himself  to  the  Society  without  having  had  such  experiences. 
But  in  the  case  of  some  men,  such  experiences  will  have  been  essential  to 
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psychological  maturity,  and  their  absence  in  his  life  may  have  made  a 
firm  and  serene  commitment  to  the  Society  impossible. 

A  caution  is  useful  here,  too.   In  this  whole  area  hitherto  treated 
there  is  also  a  danger  of  self-deception.  That  is,  some  Jesuit  may  say, 
"I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing,"  when  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  he 
has  simply  grown  weary  of  the  life  of  the  vows  in  the  Society.  He  is 
looking  for  a  rationalization  to  justify  the  giving  up  of  his  Jesuit  com- 
mitment . 

III.  For  the  sake  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel 

In  view  of  the  formidable  challenges  being  advanced  against  relig- 
ious commitment  and  the  problems  that  have  come  up  in  regard  to  it,  the 
central  issue  would  seem  to  be  found  in  this  question:  In  this  day  and 
age,  is  the  kind  of  commitment  to  the  Society  which  St.  Ignatius  and  the 
early  Jesuits  called  for,  and  which  has  been  traditionally  lived  out  in 
the  Society,  possible  today?  Or  is  it  even  justifiable? 

To  answer  this  question  it  may  help  to  look  at  the  Ignatian  conception 
of  the  Jesuit  commitment  as  it  is  being  encountered  and  examined  by  young 
Americans  who  are  entering  the  Society  at  the  present  time.  In  doing  so 
the  writer  will  be  drawing  on  his  experience  over  the  past  years  with  a 
number  of  young  Jesuits  as  spiritual  counselor  and  director  of  novices. 

The  young  man  who  has  been  entering  the  Society  in  recent  years  faces 
the  same  issues  discussed  earlier  in  this  paper;  in  fact,  he  brings  them 
with  him  when  he  comes.  Product  that  he  is  of  a  secularistic,  post-Chris- 
tian culture,  he  has  been  exposed  to  the  challenges  directed  at  Christian 
faith  and  concerning  the  relevancy  of  Christianity  in  our  day.  His 
attitude  toward  the  Church,  toward  its  role  in  the  world,  toward  the 
problems  of  freedom,  authority,  and  dissent  within  the  Church  is  anything 
but  unquestioning.  He  can  be  quite  critical  of  the  Society  as  he  sees 
it,  of  what  he  terms  its  hypocritical  attitude  toward  poverty,  of  its 
ministries  or  the  carrying  out  of  them,  of  the  present  state  of  Jesuit 
formation,  of  Jesuit  community  life  as  he  has  observed  it  whether  from 
within  or  without.  He  is  well  aware  of  the  turmoil  in  the  Church  sur- 
rounding the  matter  of  priestly  celibacy.  He  may  have  known  Jesuits 
who  have  left  the  Society  and  married,  he  has  heard  celibacy 
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pronounced  to  be  psychologically  unhealthy.  He  tends  to  be  quite  wary 
of  committing  himself  to  anything  at  all  permanently  in  this  unsettled 
age.  He  wonders  about  his  motives,  questions  his  maturity.   He  fears 
turning  out  to  be  like  Jesuits  he  has  known  who  seem  to  him  to  be  unhappy, 
restless,  inoperative,  bitter. 

Then  why  does  he  come?  Why  does  he  take  vows?  What  does  he  under- 
stand by  the  commitment  he  is  making? 

In  treating  of  these  questions  the  author  does  not  claim  to  speak  for 
all  young  Jesuits;  the  vaguely  inclusive  "they"  will  not  be  used.  Neither 
is  a  composite  being  constructed  here  of  various  young  Jesuits  with  whom 
the  writer  has  worked.  Rather,  his  experience  is  simply  that  what  is  to 
be  said  here  holds  true  for,  let  us  say,  a  number,  indefinite,  of  young 
Jesuits  with  whom  he  has  dealt  in  recent  years. 

A.  The  faith  experience 

At  some  moment  before  the  taking  of  first  vows  the  young  man  in  ques- 
tion decides:  I  freely  choose  to  live  the  rest  of  my  life  for  God  as  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  because  my  deepest  inner  experiences  of 
God  and  myself  convince  me  that  to  take  this  concrete  step,  this  and  no 
other,  is,  for  me,  to  make  the  complete  surrender  of  myself  to  Jesus  Christ, 
his  person,  his  word,  his  service  that  he  seems  to  be  inviting  me  to  make 
and  that  I  want  to  make. 

The  "moment"  of  "good  choice"  which  Ignatius  of  Loyola  uncovered  and 
bequeathed  to  Christian  spirituality  is  that  of  the  Election  made  in  the 
course  of  going  through  the  Spiritual  Exercises.  And  it  is  significant 
that  Ignatius  gave  these  Exercises  primacy  of  place  among  the  various  exper- 
iments to  be  undergone  by  Jesuit  novices.   So  it  is  typically  in  the  making 
of  the  Exercises  that  a  young  man  will  have  the  faith  experience  which 
will  lead  up  to  and  result  in  his  free  choice  to  give  his  life  to  God 
through  membership  in  the  Society  of  Jesus.* 

*It  is  true  that  a  man  may  choose  to  commit  himself  definitively  to  the 
Society  outside  the  time  of  the  Exercises.  A  young  man  may  have  made  such 
a  choice  before  coming  to  the  novitiate.   Or  he  may  arrive  at  this  choice 
some  months  after  having  made  the  Exercises.  But  the  choice  to  commit  him- 
self definitively  to  the  Society,  or  the  confirmation  of  a  choice  earlier 
made,  comes  typically  during  the  making  of  the  Exercises. 
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In  the  making  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  one  experience,  above  all, 
seems  to  take  hold  of  the  young  man,  an  awesome,  often  overwhelming  real- 
ization of  God's  love  for  him.  He  appears  to  be  very  deeply  moved,  and 
not  merely  in  the  emotional  sense  of  that  word,  by  an  "intimate  knowledge" 
of  "how  much  God  our  Lord  has  done  for  me,  and  how  much  He  has  given 

me  of  what  He  possesses  and  finally,  how  much,  as  far  as  He  can,  the  same 

12 
Lord  desires  to  give  Himself  to  me  .  .  ."    But  the  love  of  God  for  him 

which  the  young  man  making  the  Exercises  today  experiences  is  a  "love  he 

showed  to  us  in  sending  his  Son  as  a  remedy  for  the  defilement  of  our  sins" 

(1  John  4t10).  For  the  point  of  departure  of  the  Exercises  proper  is  "the 

consideration  and  contemplation  of  sin,"  During  the  first  week  the  young 

man  begs  God  to  grant  him  the  gifts  of  "contrition,  sorrow,  and  tears 
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for  sin,"   of  "a  deep  knowledge  of  my  sins,"  of  "an  understanding  of  the 

disorder  of  my  actions."    He  faces  the  fact  of  sin  in  his  life,  of  the 
possibility  of  eternal  separation  from  God.  He  experiences  himself  in- 
timately as  in  need  of  redemption,  as,  in  fact,  redeemed  through  God's 
merciful  love.  Consequently,  far  from  succumbing  to  despair  because  of 
his  sin,  he  finds  himself  "extolling  the  mercy  of  God  our  Lord,  pouring 

out  my  thoughts  to  Him,  and  giving  thanks  to  Him  that  up  to  this  very 
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moment  He  has  granted  me  life." 

This  young  man  making  the  Exercises  today  encounters  the  traditional 
Christian  teaching  that  God's  faithful  and  merciful  love  for  the  indivi- 
dual —  or,  as  Ignatius  frequently  puts  it,  "for  me,"    —  has  been  man- 
ifested to  men  definitively  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Christ  dominates  the  Spiritual  Exercises.   It  is  in  contemplating  the 
mysteries  of  Christ's  Incarnation,  his  life  on  earth,  his  passion  and  death, 
his  resurrection,  always  reflecting  upon  himself  and  his  own  situation, 
that,  according  to  Ignatius,  the  man  making  the  Exercises  will  arrive 
at  the  moment  when,  open  to  the  influence  of  God's  grace  he  can  make 
a  "good  choice"  concerning  the  disposition  of  his  life. 


The  Christ  of  the  Exercises  is  the  "Eternal  King,  before  whom  is 

17 
assembled  the  whole  world."    For  Ignatius  the  risen  Christ  is  a  living 

reality;  in  fact,  he  is  the  supreme  reality  confronting  men.  And  it  is 
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in  following  Christ  that  the  human  race  will  save  its  life,  that  the  in- 
dividual man  will  save  his  life.  Essential  to  any  real  understanding  of 
the  reality  of  Christ  is,  according  to  Ignatius,  an  "intimate  knowledge" 
of  the  suffering  of  Christ,  of  the  poverty  and  humiliation  that  he  endured 
during  the  life  he  lived  and  throughout  the  mission  of  saving  love  that 
he  carried  out  on  this  earth.   The  Christ  whom  the  young  man  in  question 
who  is  making  the  Exercises  is  to  contemplate  is  the  Eternal  King  who  was 
"born  in  extreme  poverty  .  .  .  that  after  many  labors,  after  hunger,  thirst, 

heat,  and  cold,  after  insults  and  outrages,  He  might  die  on  the  Cross,  and 

1 8 
all  this  for  me." 

In  the  course  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  weeks  of  the  Exercises, 
the  young  man  comes  to  accept  or  (to  be  more  forthright  in  an  attempt  to 
describe  what  truly  seems  to  happen) ,  to  experience  the  living  reality  of 
Christ,  the  risen  Lord's  personal  love  and  concern  for  him  individually 
and  for  all  men,  for  whose  sake  Christ  willingly  suffered  and  died.  The 
young  man  grows  in  an  honest  desire  for  a  relationship  with  Christ  which 
will  be  the  deepest,  most  intimate  personal  relationship  in  his  life. 
Christ's  humanity  impresses  him  profoundly.  He  comes  to  feel  that  in 
Christ  he  has  someone  who  understands  him,  someone  to  whom  he  can  "relate." 

But    also  experiences  Christ  as  challenging  him.  For  the  Christ 
whom  this  young  man  prays  to  come  to  know  intimately  and  to  love  calls 
those  men  who  are  drawn  to  him  to  join  him  in  his  perennial  enterprise 
of  salvation.   The  young  man  considers  "how  the  Lord  of  all  the  world 
chooses  so  many  persons,  apostles,  disciples,  etc.,  and  sends  them  through- 
out the  whole  world  to  spread  his  sacred  doctrine  among  all  men,  no  matter 

19 
what  their  state  or  condition." 

But  this  call  is  much  more  than  a  summons  to  the  apostolate.   It  is 

that  certainly;  and  the  young  man  coming  to  the  Society  today  is  anxious 

to  get  going.  He  is  impressed  at  the  urgency  of  the  world  situation  and 

feels  he  has  something  to  give.  But  the  call,  he  comes  to  see,  is  more 

profoundly  and  radically  a  call  to  the  renunciation  of  one's  "self-love 

20 
and  of  his  own  will  and  interests,"    and  of  one's  "sensuality  and  carnal 

21 
and  worldly  love;"   and  still  further,  to  a  complete  surrender  of  one's 
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person  to  Christ.  And  with  this  notion  he  wrestles.  For  it  goes  complete- 
ly contrary  to  the  attitude  of  the  culture  out  of  which  he  has  come,  and 

possibly  with  the  brand  of  Catholicism  he  has  brought  with  him.  He  is 
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led  to  "desire, ""beg,"  and  "plead"   for  the  grace  to  make  this  surrender 

of  himself  to  Christ,  to  "leave  self  behind,"  to  "take  up  his  Cross  and 
follow"  Christ. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  that  the  novices  are  these  days  making  the 
Spiritual  Exercises  on  a  one  to  one  basis  much  as  Ignatius  proposed  them, 
that  is,  not  to  a  group  but  with  each  exercitant  making  them  under  direct- 
ion given  individually  to  him  by  an  instructor.  What  may  be  even  more 
surprising  is  that  the  young  man  of  today,  the  young  Jesuit  who  is  being 
considered  here,  will  still  accept  the  Exercises,  and  not  only  accept 
them,  but  actually  enter  into  them  and  stay  with  them  with  fidelity,  energy, 
real  generosity,  a  growing  sense  of  their  relevancy  and  meaning  for  him, 
and  a  deep  sense  of  discovery.  He  does  experience  —  there  isn't  another 
word  for  it  —  not  simply  God's  faithful,  merciful  love  for  him  individ- 
ually. He  experiences  a  growing  desire,  coming  from  his  exposure  to  Christ, 
to  surrender  the  whole  of  himself  to  Christ's  Person,  his  word,  and  his 
service.  His  faith  experience  tends  to  be  the  same  that  Ignatius  and  his 
fellow- founders  of  the  Society  desired  a  definitive  commitment  to  the 
Society  to  be  based  upon. 

B.  The  Society 

The  challenge  is  put  to  this  young  man:   "If  you  really  want  to  "dis- 
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tinguish"  yourself  "in  whatever  concerns  the  service  of  the  Eternal  King,"  x 

why  would  you  consider  saddling  yourself  with  the  Society  of  Jesus,  with 
all  of  its  turmoil,  uncertainty,  threatened  complacency,  mediocrity, 
many  men  leaving,  few  coming  in,  and  all  the  rest?  His  answer  isi   "This 
is  where  I  think  I  belong,  this  is  where,  perhaps,  I  should  serve  Christ." 

If  he  is  asked  what  he  means  by  "this,"  he  will  tend  to  bring  up  his 
understanding  of  the  primitive  vision  of  the  Society  which  Ignatius  and 
the  first  fathers  had.  Through  his  reading  of  the  lives  and  works  and 
words  of  the  early  Jesuits  (and  other  Jesuits  throughout  the  Society's 
history) ,  he  has  come  into  contact  with  an  ideal  which  he  finds  incarnated 
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in  this  maxim:   "The  ever  greater  service  of  Christ  in  his  Church  in  com- 

2k 
panionship  by  going  anywhere  in  the  world  to  help  people  in  need  of  Christ." 

In  his  study  of  the  Constitutions  (an  English  translation  of  which 
has  been  available  to  him  in  recent  years) ,  he  finds  this  vision  institu- 
tionalized and  formulated.   He  sees  that  the  Society  is  a  clerical  relig- 
ious order,  although  some  of  its  members,  including  some  great  men  he  has 
met,  are  not  clerics;  that,  whatever  the  Society1 s  spread  throughout  the 
world  and  its  administrative  division  into  provinces,  it  is  a  single  body 
with  one  head;  that  the  individual  Jesuit  is  called  to  collaborate  in  the 
service  of  Christ  in  his  Church  according  to  the  mission  that  he  receives 
through  obedience;  that  it  is  the  Society  through  its  superiors  which  will 
finally  determine  the  formation  he  is  to  receive  as  well  as  his  apostolic 
activities  once  the  formation  has  been  completed;  that  the  Jesuit  is  to 
have  no  possession  that  he  can  call  his  own,  including  money;  that  the 
Jesuit  is  called  to  an  ideal  of  celibate  chastity  which  is  set  tersely 

and  high:   "what  pertains  to  the  vow  of  chastity  does  not  require  explana- 
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tion  since  it  is  evident  how  perfectly  it  should  be  preserved." 

This  young  man  who  is  considering  committing  himself  to  the  Society, 
and  who  has  considered  this  primitive  vision,  may  still  have  questions 
and  problems  concerning,  say,  obedience  in  the  Church  and  in  the  Society. 
Yet  he  says:   "I  could  see  a  man  buying  this.   I  could  see  someone  in  this 
day  and  age,  someone  of  my  generation,  whom  I  could  respect,  wanting  to 
live  his  life  according  to  this  vision." 

Father  Arrupe,  addressing  a  group  of  novice  directors,  said  recently: 
"I  think  that  in  order  to  form  our  novices  we  must  give  them  a  very  clear 
idea  of  vocation,  that  is,  of  the  Society  as  an  ideal;  but  we  must  also 
give  a  clear  idea  of  the  Society  today,  of  the  real  Society,  so  that  they 
cannot  ever  say  they  have  been  deceived  .  .  .  Explain  the  ideal  Society, 
but  also  the  limitations  with  which  they  will  have  to  live." 

If  the  young  man  in  question  has  been  asked,  toward  the  end  of  his 
novitiate,  whether  he  thinks  he  has  a  "clear  idea  of  the  Society  today, 
of  the  real  Society, "  he  will  probably  answer  that  his  idea  is  not  as 
clear  as  it  would  be  had  he  been  living  in  the  middle  of  the  Society  for 
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a  number  of  years.  But  he  will  probably  have  spent  some  time,  as  a  nov- 
ice, living  and  working  in  one  or  more  Jesuit  communities.  He  will  have 
observed  the  scene  with  sharp  eyes  and  will  have  formed  impressions  of 
the  Jesuits  there,  their  life,  their  work.  He  will,  as  a  novice,  prob- 
ably have  had  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  a  fairly  wide 
variety  of  Jesuits.  He  will  have  taken  a  rather  deep  interest  in  the 
Society's  and  the  province's  efforts  at  renewal  and  will  have  formed  his 
own  estimate  of  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  these  efforts. 

The  young  Jesuit  in  question  concludes  that  the  Society  of  today,  with 
its  limitations  and  problems  and  all,  is  recognizably  the  same  as  that  be- 
gun by  Ignatius.  What  it  is  today  is  not  irreparably  removed  from  what 
the  young  man  thinks  it  ought  to  be.  What  it  is  today  would,  he  thinks, 
be  worth  giving  oneself  to  as  long  as  it  were  never  to  give  up  an  honest 
struggle  to  be  what  it  ought  to  be.  And  he  can  Imagine  himself  as  part  of 
the  effort  to  make  it  that.  So,  yes,  the  Society  as  he  finds  it  looks  to 
him  to  be  an  authentic  means  of  giving  one's  life  to  Christ. 

C.  The  commitment 

However,  as  the  young  man  of  today  realizes  full  well,  committing 
oneself  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  by  no  means  the  only  way  of  giving  one- 
self to  God  in  this  life.   So,  if  the  man  we  are  speaking  of  has  had  a 
genuine  faith-experience,  and  as  a  result  of  it  is,  as  Dag  Hammarskjold 
put  it  in  one  of  his  poems, 

Ready  at  any  moment  to  gather  everything 

27 
Into  one  simple  sacrifice? 

and  if  the  man  has  encountered  the  Society,  examined  it,  found  it  to  be 

an  authentic  way  of  serving  Christ  today,  and  seriously  considered  joining 

it,  he  must  sooner  or  later  make  an  "election"  on  the  matter,  a  "positive 

28 
decision  which  calls  for  action, "  '  a  decision  made  with  inner  freedom, 

freedom  from  "all  inordinate  attachments"  and  from  all  illusion,  a  choice 

understood  by  the  man  to  be  a  response  to  a  call  from  God. 

The  Exercises  speak  of  three  "times"  for  making  an  Election.   In 

the  most  recent  French  edition  of  the  text  the  following  observation  is 

made:  Each  "time"  corresponds  to  a  determinate  spiritual  experience  .  •  . 
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The  three  times  are  presented  in  a  decreasing  order  of  perfection,  but 
they  can  be  confirmed  one  by  the  other.   Their  unity  comes  of  the  fact 

that  certitude  is  always  arrived  at  by  the  more  or  less  immediate  action 

29 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul.    And,  in  fact,  the  three  times  for  mak- 
ing an  Election  interact  and  all  finally  come  into  play  in  any  "seeking 
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and  finding  the  will  of  God  in  the  disposition  of  our  life." 

Certainly,  the  prudence  enlightened  by  faith  of  the  "third  time"  is 

called  for.  The  young  man  who  would  commit  himself  to  the  Society  must 

have  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Society.  And  he  must  have  an  adequate 

knowledge  of  himself,  of  who  he  is,  of  his  gifts,  limitations,  temper- 
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ament  so  that  he  can  judge  whether  it  seems  "more  reasonable"   that  he 

commit  himself  to  this  community  of  men  in  veiw  of  his  goal,  "the  end  for 

which  I  am  created,  that  is,  the  praise  of  God  our  Lord  and  the  salvation 
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of  my  soul." 

However,  coming  to  any  such  decision  as  to  join  the  Society  of  Jesus 
is  not  simply  a  matter  of  a  tranquil  weighing  of  pros  and  cons.  A  man's 
life  is  at  stake.  And  men  do  not  make  choices  affecting  their  destinies 
on  the  basis  of  detached  prudential  judgments.  The  whole  of  a  man,  and 
not  simply  his  power  of  reasoning,  is  necessarily  brought  into  play  when 
the  question  is:  "What  shall  I  make  of  my  life? 

As  he  weighs  the  implications,  the  young  man  in  question  who  is 
considering  joining  the  Society  will  experience,  at  the  deepest  level  of 
his  affectivity,  various  "movements."  In  his  struggle  to  come  to  a  de- 
cision he  will  experience  moments  of  "interior  peace,  spiritual  joy,  hope, 
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faith,  love,  tears,  elevation  of  mind." 

And  there  will  be  moments  of  "conflict  instead  of  peace,  sadness  in- 
stead of  spiritual  joy,  hope  in  earthly  things  instead  of  hope  in  the 

higher,  earthly  love  instead  of  spiritual,  dryness  instead  of  tears  .  .  . 

34 
his  mind  wandering  to  base  things  rather  than  being  lifted  up." 

The  decision  to  join  the  Society  will  gradually  take  shape  and  form 

35 
as  the  young  man  begins  to  see  that  authentic  "peace  in  God  our  Lord" 

means  for  him  to  commit  himself  to  the  Society;  that  only  then  can  he 

turn  to  Christ  and  say,  in  simplicity  and  truth,  "Lord,  you  know  that  I 
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love  you,"  or  perhaps  more  honestly,  "Lord,  you  know  that  I  want  to  love 
you."  This  interior  peace  is  authentic  if  the  arriving  at  it  has  involved 
a  real  surrender  of  oneself,  of  all  ambitions,  fears,  desires,  attachments, 
that  could  keep  the  man  from  simply  placing  himself  at  God's  disposal. 
And  the  surrender  that  has  led  to  the  peace  may  have  been  exceedingly  pain- 
ful as  the  young  man  has  seen  more  and  more  clearly,  "For  me,  really  to 
love  Christ,  to  follow  him,  to  serve  him,  is  to  enter  the  Society  of  Jesus 
if  the  Society  will  have  me." 

For,  in  committing  oneself  to  the  Society,  one  should  finally  be  able 
to  put  hesitation,  doubt,  uncertainty  in  the  matter  aside,  and  this  is 
the  atmosphere  of  the  "first  time"  for  making  an  Election.  There  should 
ultimately  be  clarity  that  "this  is  what  God  wills  me  to  do."  St.  Ignatius, 
describing  in  the  Exercises  a  way  of  "making  a  choice  of  a  way  of  life 
in  the  third  time"  of  election,  concludes  by  saying: 

After  such  a  choice  of  decision,  the  one  who  has  made  it  must  turn 
with  great  diligence  to  prayer  in  the  presence  of  God  our  Lord,  and 
offer  him  this  choice  that  the  Divine  Majesty  may  deign  to  accept 
and  confirm  it  if  it  is  for  His  greater  service  and  praise. 36 

In  thus  confirming  the  man's  decision  God  grants  him  inner  joy  and 
peace  in  the  choice  he  has  made,  a  resurrection  joy  and  peace  which  are 
the  fruit  of  a  real,  painful  surrender  of  himself,  a  peace  that  the  world 
cannot  give,  a  joy  that  no  one  can  take  from  him. 

Such  an  Election  has  necessarily  to  be  made  and  confirmed  before 
the  young  man  commits  himself  to  the  Society  formally  and  definitively  by 
taking  vows.  The  vows  are  perpetual,  for  life.  Their  definitiveness  is, 
however,  not  simply  quantitative,  measured  by  the  years  of  a  man's  life. 
More  deeply,  the  definitive  aspect  of  the  vows  is  a  matter  of  identity. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  a  novice  on  experiment  wrote  the  following 

to  his  novice  director.  The  young  man  had  been  struggling  for  some  time 

with  the  problem  of  whether  he  should  take  vows  in  the  Society,  a  problem 

aggravated  by  a  lack  of  confidence  in  himself  which  the  experiment  was 

doing  much  to  dispel. 

So  I  began  to  feel  plenty  strong  enough  to  walk.  But  one  thing  was 
missing  —  and  I  recognized  it  the  moment  it  came.   It  was  here  very 
late  the  Feast  of  the  ,  after  I  had  decided  to  , 
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and  had  gone  to  a  late  Mass,  that  moment  of  self  realization  came: 
I  wanted  to  be  a  Jesuit,  it  was  me.   It  was  a  moment  of  real  insight 
and  real  grace.  And  I've  known  it  since.  And  so  all  the  causes  for 
confusion  become  like  obstacles  in  a  road  —  I  know  where  I'm  going 
so  you  just  have  to  walk  over  them. 

In  taking  vows  the  young  man  should  be  able  to  say:   "This  is  myself. 
To  be  true  to  myself,  to  become  who  I  am,  really  to  love,  to  answer  when 
God  calls  me  by  mv_  name,  is  to  commit  myself  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  — 
not  because  it  is  the  only  way,  or  even  necessarily  the  noblest  way,  to 
serve  Him,  but  because  it  is  what  he  is  asking  of  me  when  he  says,  "Do 
you  love  me?"  A  man  should  be  able  to  apply  to  the  taking  of  vows  what 
Thomas  More,  in  the  play,  A  Man  for  All  Seasons,  says  about  the  taking 
of  an  oath:   "When  a  man  takes  an  oath,  he's  holding  his  own  self  in  his 
hands.  Like  water.  And  if  he  opens  his  fingers  then  —  he  needn't  hope 
to  find  himself  again."-57 

In  deciding  to  take  vows  in  the  Society,  the  young  man  in  question 
is  not  engaged  in  some  masochistic  seeking  of  suffering  for  its  own  sake. 
He  has  a  normal  man's  desire  to  be  happy.  His  experience  of  today's 
Society  is  that  it  offers  real  opportunities  to  the  man  who  wants  to  do 
good,  challenging,  important  work.  He  has  observed  a  significant  number 
of  Jesuits  who  seem  happy,  who  seem  to  get  and  to  give  love,  support,  joy 
within  the  Jesuit  community,  who  seem  to  feel  that  being  Jesuits  is  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  them. 

But  he  has  some  realization  that  the  road  he  is  taking  will  not  be 
easy.  He  can  see  much  happening  in,  say,  ten  years'  time.  There  is  the 
real  possibility  that  he  may  fall  deeply  in  love,  that  he  may  come  to  know 
a  woman  with  whom  he  could  see  himself  living  a  rich  and  beautiful  life. 
The  future  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Society  seem  very  uncertain.   Someone, 
perhaps  a  Jesuit,  may  tell  him  that  in  joining  the  Society  he  will  be 
"a  rat  on  a  sinking  ship."  Every  week  seems  to  bring  news  of  somebody 
else  leaving,  somebody  he  has  known,  has  heard  of,  whose  book  he  has  read, 
whose  work  he  has  admired.  He  knows  that  he  could  betray  his  commitment, 
could  substitute  his  own  egoism  for  the  love  of  Christ  as  the  motivating 
force  in  his  life,  leave  off  prayer,  lose  his  faith. 
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He  hears  that  a  man  taking  such  a  definitive  step  as  he  is  doing  should 
have  the  requisite  maturity.  He  is  aware  of  his  own  inexperience,  of  the 
growing  up  he  still  has  to  do.  He  submits  his  own  motives  to  some  anxious 
questioning. 

Finally,  he  still  wants  to  make  the  commitment.  He  wants  to;  and,  if 

he  can  trust  his  deepest  experiences,  God  calls  him.  Finally,  he  realizes 

that  he  must  put  his  trust  in  his  conviction  that  there  is  a  God  who  loves 

him,  who  cares  what  happens  to  him,  who  is  faithful  to  him,  who  will  give 

a  man  the  light  and  the  strength  to  do  what  He  asks  him  to.  Another  novice 

writing  to  a  Jesuit  in  recent  years  said: 

I  have  been  worrying  a  lot  lately  about  whether  or  not  I  can  actually 
make  a  permanent  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
With  so  many  others  leaving,  how  can  I  have  the  arrogancy  to  think 
that  I  would  be  able  to  stay  on?  Well,  I  can  either  wait  until  my 
deathbed  to  take  vows.   Or  I  can  take  the  leap  of  faith  and  pray  that 
God  will  give  me  the  daily  courage  to  keep  up  my  vocation.  I  never 
realize  what  weak  faith  I  do  have  as  much  as  I  do  when  I  face  the 
possibility  of  vows.  I  only  hope  that  when  the  time  does  come,  the 
Society  will  accept  me  in  all  my  weakness,  and  give  me  a  hand  to  join 
all  you  other  weak  people. 

In  spite  of  all  the  upheaval  in  the  contemporary  world,  Church,  and 
Society,  the  young  men  of  whom  this  paper  has  been  speaking  are  aware  of 
all  the  challenges  to  what  they  are  doing.  They  are  very  few  in  number 
compared  to  the  years  of  plenty;  they  may  like  long  hair,  loud  music, 
and  late  hours;  they  may  have  little  apparent  respect  for  hallowed  tra- 
ditions, insist  on  being  dealt  with  as  individuals  and  being  listened 
to,  be  full  of  sympathy  for  the  counter-culture  that  has  sprung  up  with 
their  own  generation  and  everything  that  goes  with  it  —  in  spite  of  all 
this  it  is  a  fact  that  these  young  men  are  taking  vows.  Their  basic 
motive  seems  to  be  a  desire  to  serve  God  and  their  fellow-men,  a  desire 
which  comes  from  a  deep  experience  of  God's  merciful,  faithful  love  for 
them  individually  and  for  all  men,  a  desire  to  serve  God  in  the  Society 
because  of  their  sincere  conviction  that  it  is  there  that  God  calls  them. 
Those  who  deal  with  them  can,  as  spectators  to  their  experiences  and 
struggles  and  decisions,  only  conclude  that  all  of  this  cannot  be  simply 
written  off  as  novitiate  fervor,  youthful  naivete,  immature  impetuosity, 
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cloudy  motivation.  Furthermore ,  they  can  only  conclude  that  such  young 
men  have  been  moved  by  God;  and  that,  if  there  is  anything  at  all  to 
authentic  religious  experience  and  its  signs,  the  commitment  these  men 
are  making  is  justifiable. 

XV.   Losing  one's  life 

What  has  been  said  here  is  not  intended  to  be  a  paean  to  young  Jesuits 
The  all  important  point  of  the  previous  remarks  is  this:  in  the  descrip- 
tion above  of  the  faith  experience,  of  the  understanding  of  the  Society 
and  of  commitment  to  the  Society  which  leads  young  men  of  today  to  take 
vows  in  the  Society,  many  Jesuits  with  vows  would  recognize  the  motives, 
the  understanding  of  the  Society  and  of  Jesuit  commitment  with  which  they 
themselves  took  vows. 

However,  others,  seriously  questioning  whether  they  should  remain 
in  the  Society,  would  conclude  that  they  are  not  bound  by  the  vows  they 
took  some  years  ago  —  when  they  were  young,  inexperienced,  untested,  un- 
aware of  other  possibilities,  not  yet  personally  touched  by  the  deep  prob- 
lems —  because  there  was  never  a  real  commitment  in  the  first  place,  or 
because  subsequent  developments  have  substantially  altered  the  assumpions 
under  which  they  entered  the  Society. 

A  Jesuit  may  have  to  face  the  fact  that  his  reasons  for  coming  to 
and  staying  in  the  Society  were  wrong,  that  to  stay  would  be  to  live  a 
lie,  or  would  be  cowardice,  or  would  be  not  so  much  to  lose  his  life  for 
the  sake  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel  as  to  commit  a  sort  of  suicide. 

Or  he  may  have  a  growing  conviction  that  God  calls  him  elsewhere  and 
that  not  to  follow  this  call  would  be  to  turn  his  back  on  God's  will  for 
him.   In  the  present  state  of  the  world  and  the  Church  new  ways  of  living 
the  Christian  life  deeply  and  fully  are  possible  which  a  man  may  not  have 
been  aware  of  at  the  time  he  took  vows  in  the  Society.   It  may  seem  to 
him  that  all  of  his  life  up  to  this  time  has,  without  his  realizing  it, 
been  a  preparation  for  a  decisive  step  out  of  the  Society  and  into  this 
new  way  of  life  to  which  he  feels  he  is  called.   Father  Arrupe  takes 
cognizance  of  one  such  situation  when  he  writes: 

If  anyone  believes,  before  God,  that  he  has  discovered  in  himself 
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a  new  vocation  and  that  the  way  of  life  in  a  secular  institute  may- 
help  him  to  discover  God  better,  he  should  consider  the  question 
responsibly  and  sincerely,  seeking  advice  from  those  who  know  him 
well,  and  know  the  Society,  and  so  reach  his  decision. 3o 

But  there  are  several  serious  considerations  to  be  faced  in  this 
matter. 

First,  any  "new  vocation"  which  would  lead  a  man  out  of  the  Society 
will  be  a  call  not  to  just  another  worthy  form  of  Christian  life  but  to 
what  is  for  the  man  a  progressive  renunciation  of  himself,  to  what  is  for 
this  individual  a  closer  conforming  of  himself  to  his  crucified  Lord. 

Secondly,  the  word  "peace"  is  much  in  use  in  our  vocabulary  of  dis- 
cernment these  days.  Characteristically,  a  man  leaving  the  Society  will 
write  or  say,  "I  have  found  great  peace  in  this  decision."  But  not  every 
sort  of  "peace"  is  the  peace  which  Christ  wished  his  disciples.  The 
feeling  of  relief  and  freedom  which  a  man  experiences  when  he  has  shaken 
off  a  heavy  burden  of  commitment  and  responsibility,  the  sense  of  fulfill- 
ment a  man  feels  when  he  has  gained  possession  of  something  he  very  much 
wants,  is  not  necessarily  Christ1 s  peace,  even  though  it  may  mask  very 
effectively  for  a  time  as  such. 

Then  there  is  the  fundamental  issue  of  faith.   Suffering,  tempted 
faith  is  one  thing.  The  death  of  faith  is  another.   It  may  simply  be  that 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  in  a  life  beyond  this  world,  in  the  real- 
ity of  a  risen  Christ  no  longer  give  meaning  to  a  Jesuit's  life  or  motivate 
his  actions.  He  can  no  longer  say,  "I  believe  in  one  holy  catholic  apos- 
tolic Church."  When  this  is  so,  the  core,  reason  for  living  in  the  Society 
of  Jesus  is  gone.  Among  "the  more  obvious  causes"  which  Father  Arrupe 
enumerates  for  departures  from  the  Society  is  "the  individual  crisis  of 
faith  which  is  either  the  result  of,  or  brings  about,  the  abandonment  of 
spiritual  duties  (prayer,  frequenting  the  sacraments  .  .  .)." 

But  there  may  be  Jesuits  who  know  they  did  not  commit  themselves  to 
the  Society  for  wrong  reasons,  who  do  not  feel  a  call  from  God  to  a  new 
vocation,  whose  faith  is  not  dead.  Yet  they  experience  a  crisis  of  voca- 
tion. 

A  Jesuit  may  find  that  over  a  period  of  time,  perhaps  quite  long, 
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preceding  the  moment  of  questioning  he  has  gradually  abandoned  prayer; 
that  he  has  been  guilty  of  what  he  knows  is  compromise  in  his  living 
of  his  vow  of  chastity  or  poverty;  that  he  has  come  to  rely  on  himself 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  has  built  up  a  real  resistance  to  the  word 
and  the  grace  of  Christ,  particularly  as  mediated  to  him  through  a  life 
of  obedience  to  his  superiors. 

He  may  have  succeeded  in  justifying  his  life  to  himself  through  some 
of  the  attitudes  which  he  has  found  "in  the  air"  around  him.   The  tradi- 
tional notion  of  celibacy  is  inhuman,  destructive  of  the  personality. 
The  Church  and  the  Society  must  come  to  terms  with  the  realities  of  con- 
temporary life.  All  this  business  of  losing  one's  life,  renouncing  one- 
self, taking  up  the  cross  is  unhealthy,  an  approach  to  spirituality  which 
belongs  to  the  past.  A  substantially  new  way  of  living  the  Christian  life 
is  taking  shape.   The  times  are  changing,  and  an  age  is  dawning  when  Christ- 
ianity must  give  far  more  scope  to  the  human,  to  man's  thirst  for  freedom 
and  fulfillment. 

Yet,  when  he  considers  leaving  the  Society,  he  may  experience  within 
himself  a  nostalgia  for  the  days  when  he  felt  sure  of  his  commitment.  He 
may  experience  "a  desire  for  the  desire"  of  the  sense  of  vocation  he  once 
felt.  Here  at  the  moment  of  truth  he  may  see  that,  if  he  is  to  think 
seriously  of  staying  in  the  Society  he  must  somehow  return  to  God,  to 
prayer,  must  find  help  somewhere,  must  take  some  decisive  step  which  will 
entail  a  radical  renunciation.  And  this  way  back  may  seem  very  long  and 
beyond  his  strength.  Here  is  truly  a  dark  night. 

Still  another  Jesuit,  experiencing  a  deep  crisis  concerning  his  Jesuit 
commitment,  may  be  conscious  of  no  substantial  infidelity  on  his  part  to 
his  commitment  and  yet  be  deeply  tempted  to  turn  away  from  it.  His  faith 
may  have  been  deeply  shaken  in  late  years.  Now,  when  he  turns  to  prayer, 
he  may  encounter  only  emptiness,  a  blank  wall,  the  silence  and  absence  of 
God.  His  work  may  have  ceased  to  give  him  any  real  sense  of  satisfaction 
or  achievement,  of  doing  something  worthwhile.  Life  may  seem  to  be  slip- 
ping away  and  the  world  passing  him  by  as  he  plods  along  day  in  and  month 
out  doing  the  same  old  routine  thing.  He  may  be  disillusioned  with  the 
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Church  and  the  Society,  oppressed  by  a  fear  that  they  are  falling  apart. 

He  may  find  himself  lonely  and  longing  for  human  love,  for  a  sort  of 
intimacy  and  security  that  life  in  an  all-male  community  has  never  brought 
him.  He  may,  in  fact,  without  in  the  least  having  gone  out  looking  but 
simply  in  the  course  of  his  work,  have  met  a  woman  with  whom  he  has  fallen 
in  love.  He  has  fought  the  love.  He  realizes  "that  sexual  love  has  the 

power  to  propel  human  beings  into  situations  which  can  destroy  not  only 
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themselves  but  many  other  people  at  the  same  time."    Yet  the  love  may 

seem  to  him  to  be  not  simply  sexual  but  one  of  the  deeper,  purer  experiences 

of  his  life.  And  it  may  have  reached  the  point  at  which  he  must  make  a 

choice  between  this  love  and  the  Society. 

At  this  moment  in  this  Jesuit's  life  remaining  in  the  Society  may 
seem  only  to  promise  him  suffering,  emptiness,  insecurity  into  the  indefin- 
ite future  without  his  being  able  to  see  any  way  out.   This,  too,  is  truly 
a  dark  night. 

Either  of  these  two  Jesuits,  the  man  who  has  kept  faith  with  his  com- 
mitment or  the  man  who  has  not,  in  attempting  to  cope  with  the  crisis,  may 
find  himself  with  hardly  a  human  support  to  lean  upon.  Having  turned  to 
every  human  help  available,  he  may  find,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
his  experience,  he  has  only  God  to  turn  to,  if,  indeed  he  can  do  this. 

The  third  week  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  the  week  "which  treats  of 
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the  passion  of  Christ  our  Lord,"    follows  Immediately  Ignatius'  treatment 

of  Election.   The  Gospels  tell  us  that  when  Christ,  on  his  dark  night,  en- 
tered the  garden,  "horror  and  dismay  came  over  him"  (Mark  14:^4);  that  he 
spoke  to  his  companions  of  his  heart  being  ready  to  break  with  grief  that 
he  could  not  bear  the  company  of  the  men  with  whom  he  was  most  intimate; 
that  he  prayed  that,  if  it  were  the  Father's  will,  the  cup  be  taken  from 
him;  that  in  anguish  of  spirit  he  prayed  the  more  urgently;  that  his  sweat 
became  like  clots  of  blood  falling  to  the  ground. 

We  are  told  by  the  author  of  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews  that  in  Christ 
"we  have  one  who  has  been  tempted  in  every  way  that  we  are"  (Heb.  4:15)  • 
Certainly  an  element  in  Christ's  agony  was  his  realization  of  the  imminence 
of  physical  suffering  and  death.  And  there  was  the  heartbreak  at  his 
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people's  rejection  of  him,  at  the  frailty  of  the  love  and  fidelity  of  even 
his  closest  friends. 

But  the  temptations  of  the  Just  Man  go  beyond  these.   There  is  the 
anguish  of  doubt  which  he  experiences  about  the  direction  he  has  taken  in 
his  life  when  it  brings  him  to  the  moment  of  failure  and  rejection.   There 
is  the  impulse  to  turn  back  while  there  is  time,  to  return  to  the  anonymous 
life  at  Nazareth,  to  start  life  fresh. 

There  is  the  fear  of  the  Just  Man  that,  in  taking  the  road  he  has 
taken,  he  has  been  deceiving  himself  concerning  Godfs  will  for  him.  And 
there  is  the  temptation  to  despair,  to  give  up  hope  of  any  meaning  or  any 
issue  to  his  own  life  and  mission  or  to  life  itself,  to  adopt  a  cynical 
stance  toward  life  and  to  take  what  can  be  gotten  while  there  is  still 
light. 

If  Jesus  Christ  was  "tempted  in  every  way  that  we  are"  (Heb.  4: 1 5) > 
then  —  although  no  darkness  of  sinfulness  or  concupiscence  in  him  ever 
connived  with  the  temptations  he  underwent  —  it  would  seem  that  the  supreme 
temptations  that  assail  the  Just  Man  in  the  critical  moments  of  his  life 
assailed  Christ  in  that  dark  night  of  his  life. 

But  there  had  been  other  decisive  moments  in  that  life:  The  day  at 
the  Jordan  River  when  the  Voice  had  called  him  "My  Son,  my  Beloved;"  the 
mission  to  which  he  had  committed  himself;  the  moment  on  the  mountain  of 
transfiguration,  the  moment  of  consolation,  when  with  great  clarity  he 
had  understood  the  "exodus"  he  must  accomplish  in  Jerusalem,  which  enabled 
him,  with  decision  and  courage,  to  "set  his  face  resolutely"  toward  that 
city  in  order  to  keep  faith  with  his  commitment. 

The  follower  of  Christ,  and  so  the  Jesuit,  must  expect  to  go  the  road 
that  Christ  went  —  not  simply  an  imitation  of  a  commitment  which  Jesus 
made  two  thousand  years  ago,  but  by  carrying  out  Christ's  own  commitment 
today,  the  very  commitment  which  Christ  had  to  the  Father  and  to  men. 
This  commitment  is  created  in  the  follower  of  Christ  by  the  Spirit,  it 
being  no  longer  simply  the  Christian  who  lives  but  Christ  who  lives  and 
fulfills  his  commitment  within  the  Christian.  Urs  von  Balthasar  has 
written,  "God,  in  his  plan  of  salvation,  makes  use  of  faith  unfelt,  surren- 
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der  without  prospect,  and  a  blind  hope  that  seems  only  to  grasp  the  void." 
And  so  the  Jesuit  can  expect  the  dark  night  when  fidelity  to  his  commit- 
ment is  put  to  the  test,  when  doubt  about  his  vocation,  fear  of  self- 
deception  in  his  commitment,  loneliness,  dread  of  the  future  if  he  is  to 
continue  along  the  same  path,  the  impulse  to  escape  to  a  new  life,  the 
temptation  to  hopelessness  come  over  him. 

If,  at  this  point,  he  is  to  be  true  to  his  commitment,  he  will  have 
to  cling  to  the  memory  and  the  meaning  of  his  own  Jordan  and  transfigura- 
tion experiences.  A  contemporary  theologian  of  grace  has  written: 

There  are  .  .  .  moments  when  an  experience  of  faith  stands  out  sharp 
and  clear.  For  instance,  the  days  of  generosity  and  consolation, 
the  times  when  God's  Truth  floods  the  soul  with  light,  lends  meaning 
and  reality  to  all  things.   Such  moments  should  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered and  treasured  up  against  the  days  of  darkness  and  trial.   The 
chief  standby  in  a  life  of  faith  is  the  occasional  experimental 
proofs  in  us  of  the  divine  reality  and  truth.  ^5 

There  will  have  been  the  privileged  moments  in  the  life  of  the 
Jesuit  when  his  soul  was  "inflamed  with  love  of  its  Creator  and  Lord,  and, 
as  a  consequence  can  love  no  creature  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  its 
own  sake,  but  only  in  the  Creator  of  them  all,"   moments  of  great  faith 
and  hope,  when  the  Jesuit  was  sure  of  who  and  what  he  was  through  the  com- 
mitment that  God  was  calling  him  to  and  when  he  freely  chose  to  go  that 
way  with  his  life. 

With  the  memory  of  those  moments  in  his  life  of  clarity  and  conso- 
lation and  with  his  conviction,  despite  all,  of  his  Father's  fidelity 
toward  him,  Christ  went  out  from  the  garden  to  accept  the  consequences 
of  the  commitment  he  had  taken  upon  himself.  And  the  follower  of  Christ, 
and  so  the  Jesuit,  must  expect,  in  keeping  faith  with  his  commitment,  to 
lose  his  life,  to  undergo  a  sort  of  death.   It  may  involve  the  renunciation 
of  a  great  human  love  and  a  time  of  deep  loneliness.   It  may  involve  a 
long-suffering  patience  with  the  vagaries  and  vicissitudes  of  that  "least 
Society"  to  which  he  has  committed  himself.   It  may  involve  continuation 
at  a  work  from  which  one  experiences  little  human  satisfaction.   It  may 
involve  perservering  in  "faith  unfelt"  through  an  age  of  uncertainty  and 
continual  change,  in  faith  that  can  only  hang  onto  the  memory  of  light, 
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to  the  memory  of  any  sense  of  meaning  and  reality  about  the  commitment 
made.   One  may  be  able  to  cling  because  of  oneTs  stubborn  conviction 
that  God  is  faithful  and  calls  man  to  a  fidelity  which  He  loves  and  sus- 
tains, that  he  does  not  lead  down  blind  alleys  or  forsake  those  who 
cling  to  him  despite  everything,  even  His  apparent  absence. 

Christ  went  to  death  and  rose  from  death.   Through  fidelity  to  his 
commitment  he  became  the  seed  which  fell  into  the  ground  and  died  and  then 
bore  a  rich  harvest.  And  so  it  must  be  with  his  follower.  The  Jesuit  who 
loses  his  life  (and  those  are  terrible  words)  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and 
his  Gospel,  who  undergoes  a  death  in  remaining  faithful  to  his  Jesuit  com- 
mitment, rises  to  a  new  life,  to  a  peace  that  no  man  can  take  from  him,  to 
a  poverty  of  spirit,  a  forgetfulness  of  self,  an  openness  to  and  selfless 
love  for  other  men  and  the  world  which  mark  the  great  apostle. 

For  God's  "love  is  strong,  his  faithfulness  eternal"  (Ps.  117:2). 
He  will  not  be  outdone  in  generosity.  He  does  enter  into  mutual  commit- 
ments with  men.   The  committed  Jesuit  can  be  sure  that,  in  this  world,  his 
very  commitment  will  take  him  to  the  garden  and  to  Calvary.  But  once  buried 
with  Christ,  he  will  rise  with  Christ.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  only  through 
this  experience  of  losing  his  life  through  fidelity  to  commitment  that  a 
man  learns  really  what  it  is  to  love  and  to  serve,  which  is  what  life  is 
all  about. 
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